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Chapter took office under William IV. in the belief that Lord
__1   Melbourne had been dismissed, though later research
has shown that this belief was an error. While in
England this view has almost died out, it was regularly
in use in the Dominions and States as regards dissolu- '
tions of Parliament. A ministry was not held to have an
automatic right to consult the electorate if it asked for
a dissolution out of normal course, on the score that it
had been defeated or that it was uncertain of being
able to carry on the administration effectively without
a fresh mandate. It was deemed to be the duty of the
Governor to determine, after careful investigation of
the position, whether he could not find a new ministry
which would carry on the government without a dis-
solution.1
Though this doctrine was well established, and had
been applied three times in the first decade of the
Commonwealth itself, it happened that in the federa-
tion of Canada as opposed to the provinces it had not
been tested in practice. A crucial issue therefore arose
in 1926 when Lord Byng was asked by Mr. Mackenzie
King for a dissolution, at a time when a debate was in
progress on the issue of a motion of censure directed
against the Government on the score of irregularities
in the customs administration. To Lord Byng the
situation presented itself in the light of an effort to
avoid a decision on the vote of censure, and he had
regard also to the fact that the normal dissolution in
1925 had failed to give the Liberal party a clear lead,
so that it had to rely on the wavering support of the
Progressives. It seemed to him, therefore, just to give
the opposition the opportunity of dissolving Parlia-
1 Keith, Imperial Unity and the Dominions, pp. 85-112.